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AMERICA, July 26, 1958. 
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1398. Brady, Charles A. "Lunatics and Selenophiles,'"' pp. 448-449. 
Because of Artemis and Hecate, and first-ranking selenophiles 
Shakespeare and Milton, and geopoliticians (soon to be seleno- 
politicians), the moon has long influenced literature. Plutarch re- 
ported that moon daemons visit earth to control the oracles, and 
Galileo detected lunar mountains, valleys, craters, and ''seas,"' 
Kircher and Riccioli further speculated on lunar conditions. Science 
fiction began when Kepler, about 1615, wrote of the moon's inhabi- 
tants—giant lizards. Cyrano de Bergerac's Trip to the Moon came 
in 1650. Poe's Hans Pfaal reached the moon in a balloon (1835). 
Jules Verne wrote ''witty extravaganzas,'' From the Earth to the 
Moon (1865) and Around the Moon (1870). H. G. Wells's The First 
Man in the Moon (1901) was followed by Lofting's Dr. Doolittle in 
the Moon (1928). Lunar shares have declined on the fictional ex- 
change because, as Wells said, ''Reality had taken a leaf from my 
book and set itself to supersede me." 


1399. Ryan, Stephen. ''In Memoriam: Alfred Noyes,'' pp. 454-455. 
Alfred Noyes, last survivor of the romantic tradition, was rejected 
as mediocre by the literary coteries of the 20's and 30's. They 
turned to Eliot, Auden, Spender, e. e. cummings, Wallace Stevens, 
the Sitwells, and Dylan Thomas. Yet Noyes's work also offers 
“experimentation, daring innovations in rhythm, striking metaphors, 
and interesting inversions.'' The vigorous rhythms of ''The Highway- 
man'' and ''The Barrel Organ'' awakened many to the joy of poetry. 
"The Victory Ball'' shows Noyes's grim realism despite his chronic 
optimism. His work will last while men have ''the capacity to enjoy 
rhythm, exposition of the simplicity of joy and sorrow, the magic of 
form and proportion in poetry." 


, August 30, 1958. 


1400. Gardiner, Harold C. "Clichés Are Dangerous," pp. 552-553. 
Reviews of current novels (Nabokov's Lolita, for example) misuse 
symbolism, mysticism, and compassion. Properly, a symbol ''stands 
for something else.'' Now, however, some of its uses suggest that 
"anything can be said if only something else is intended.'' Compas- 
sion, according to Edmund Fuller, is the result of judgment tem- 
pered and chastened according to the facts under some definable 
theory of human condition.'' It arouses a desire to help but is not 
"maudlin anything-goes-if-understood sentimentality.'' Mysticism— 


than in Maugham's The Razor's Edge. —Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 9, May 1958. 


1401. Blumenthal, Walter Hart. "Prolific: Writers' Cramp Versus 
Literary Fecundity," pp. 3-10. Blumenthal discusses the work of 
numerous prolific authors of various nationalities and eras. He notes 
that ''Wordage has no relation whatever to literary merit; nor does 
prolific authorship have any bearing on enduring fame.'' Among the 
American and British writers mentioned are Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Dickens, Joyce, Fanny Burney, Jonas Hanway, George Francis Train, 
Jacob Abbott, Edgar Wallace, Upton Sinclair, Mencken, Zane Grey, 
and Merrill Moore. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


) 
’ 
| the intuitive grasp of God—exists in Bernano's Joy and The Diary 
of a Country Priest and Bloy's The Woman Who Was Poor rather 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 10, June 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXII: 1, Winter 1958. 
No relevant articles. 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXII: 2, Spring 1958. 


1402. Brunngraber, Rudolf, etal. ''The Novel Today: Death or 
Transmutation?" pp. 117-123. In response toa letter from Editor 
Ernst Erich Noth, distinguished contemporary writers and critics 
Rudolf Brunngraber, Constant Burniaux, Andre Chamson, Heimito 
von Doderer, Ilya Ehrenburg, Aldous Huxley, and Halldér Laxness 
set forth their views on the state, the value, and the future of the 
novel as a literary genre. Most comments reveal a conviction that 
transmutation rather than death is the answer to the title question, 
that the novel as a form is undergoing a period of adaptation toa 
complex world, and that the ''very ability for transformation is in- 
dicative of vitality." 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXII: 3, Summer 1958, 


1403. Marcuse, Ludwig, et al. ''The Novel Today: Death or Trans- 
mutation?'' pp. 237-242. The second and concluding part of the sym- 
posium begun in the Spring issue introduces the opinions of Ludwig 
Marcuse, André Maurois, Walter Meckauer, Heinrich Meyer, Jan 
Parandowski, and Henri Peyre—critics and writers who are gener- 
ally in agreement that the novel has survived the disintegrating pres- 
sures of the modern world. A comparison of the Old and the New 
novel by Ludwig Marcuse explores the changes which have taken 
place within the novel as a genre. Donna L. Gerstenberger 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: l, 


January 1958, 


1404. Gibson, William M., ed. ‘Novel Writing and Novel Reading: 
An Impersonal Explanation," pp. 15-34. This is the first publication 
of a paper Howells read on a lecture tour through the East and Middle 
West in 1899. This paper was written at the end of Howells's creative 
maturity, following upon his move to New York and his consequent 
increased preoccupation with social questions and with realism in 
the novel. The essay is of interest for Howells's suggestive remarks 
on the relation of truth and beauty in the novel, his classification of 
novels, and for glimpses of his early friendship with Henry James. 
It is not known why Howells did not publish this carefully wrought 
lecture, 


1405. Erdman, David V. 'Newspaper Sonnets Put to the Concordance 
Test: Can They Be Attributed to Coleridge ?"' pp. 46-49. This is the 
concluding article of a series setting forth a method for identifying 
unsigned poems by Coleridge in newspapers to which he is known to 
have contributed. The poem in question here is a sonnet whose first 
line is ''Blaze on, thou fiercely flaming fire,'' which appeared in the 
London Morning Post of April 12, 1798. Though this poem is "a 


bundle of Coleridgean images, expressed almost entirely in Cole- 
ridgean words and phrases, some of them found in clusters in earlier 
or contemporaneous poetry by Coleridge,'' Southey has been nomi- 
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nated as the author by some who have examined it. The writer ad- 
mits that the evidence for Coleridge's authorship of this sonnet is 
not as strong as for the Siddons and first Stanhope sonnets. (See 
previous articles: LXI: 10, October 1957, pp. 505-508; 508-516; 
LXI: 12, December 1957, pp. 611-620.) 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 2, 
February 1958. 


1406. Edel, Leon, and Lyall H. Powers. "Henry James and the 
Bazar Letters,'' pp. 75-103. Among the Elizabeth Jordan papers in 
the Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library are thirty- 
four letters from Henry James, thirty of which are printed here. 
Miss Jordan was editor of Harper's Bazar from 1900 to 1912. The 
correspondence relates principally to James's American lecture 
tour, following upon his return from Europe after an absence of 
twenty years, and his contributions to the Bazar from 1904 to 1909. 
Some of the letters have been reproduced in Miss Jordan's memoir 
Three Rousing Cheers, but in such altered and mangled form as to 
mislead scholars. James the businessman is everywhere evident 
in the letters, particularly in his directness in stating his fees. The 
mark of the professional appears in the style of the letters, charac- 
teristic of the rather involuted style of his last years. The literary 
interest of the letters arises from their dealing with two publica- 
tions of James which remain comparatively unknown—the double 
series of articles, ''The Speech of American Women" and ''The 
Manners of American Women," and the chapter ''The Married Son" 
for the composite novel The Whole Family, a stunt in which James 
collaborated with William Dean Howells and several lesser con- 
temporaries. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 3, 
March 1958. 


1407. Sheehy, Eugene P. and Kenneth A. Lohf, comps. ''The Achieve- 
ment of Marianne Moore: A Bibliography (Part I),"' pp. 132-150. 
This bibliography was compiled in honor of the poet's seventieth 
birthday. It includes her collected works, a listing of the first ap- 
pearances in periodicals of individual poems and essays, her read- 
ings on phonograph records as well as reviews and critical evalua- 
tions of her work. The bibliography is prefaced by a chronology of 
her publications and honors, (Continued in: LXII: 4, April 1958, 
pp. 183-190; LXII: 5, May 1958, pp. 249-261.) 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 4, 
April 1958. 


1408. Erdman, David V., ed. "A Blake Manuscript in the Berg Col- 
lection," pp. 191-201. This is the first publication of an unsigned 
manuscript, once in the possession of William Michael Rossetti, now 
in the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library, which is the 
unique source of the text of two early prose sketches by Blake, the 
first beginning ''then She bore Pale desire," (called ''The Passions" 
by Rossetti) and the second beginning ''Woe cried the muse."' The 
various versions of these sketches published by Rossetti, Ellis and 
Keynes all contain errors of transcription and misreadings. The 
history of the present manuscript is not fully known. Blake wrote 
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it probably in the 1770's or 1780's, then for a century it went un- 
noticed. Rossetti remembered having received it irom John Deffett 
Francis; from Rossetti it passed to Signora Rossetti Angeli, thence 
to Owen Young, and thus to the Berg Collection. The handwriting 
has been identified as Blake's, making these the only prose sketches 
of Blake's that survive in autograph manuscript. (A Postscript by 
G. E. Bentley, Jr. questions Erdman's assertion that ' Woe cried the 
muse" is complete, and offers evidence for narrowing down the date 
of composition of the sketches to the early 1780's.) 


1409. Miner, Paul. ‘William Blake: Two Notes on Sources," pp. 
203-207. (1) Blake's familiarity with the poetry of Thomas Gray is 
obvious from such evidence as his illustrative drawing based on 
The Bard, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1785; his use in his 
own poems of mythological figures derived from Gray's Descent of 
Odin. Blake's completion in 1800 of 116 designs in illustration of 
Gray's poems indicates a continuing interest. One poem of Gray's 
illustrated in these drawings was ''The Fatal Sisters.'' This poem 
has been overlooked by students of Biake, but certain verbal paral- 
lels make unmistakable its influence on The Four Zoas, Milton and 
Jerusalem. (2) Blake scholars heretofore have failed to track down 
the exact source of the symbolical character ''Enion.'"' It may well 
have been suggested by the Sixth Song of Michael Drayton's Poly- 
Olbion where this name is used to designate a river goddess. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 5, 
May 1958. 


1410. Myers, Andrew Breen, ed. ''Washington Irving's Madrid 
Journal 1827-1828 and Related Letters (Part I),'' pp. 217-227. The 
first publication of the Ms in the Fordham University Library fills 
the last sizable gap in the reries of known diaries written during 
Irving's first residence in Spain from 1826 to 1829. This manuscript 
covers the ten-month period from May 1, 1827, to February 29, 1828. 
The other parts of the journal have previously appeared in book form, 
Though not ''Emersonian savings banks,'' these journa!s do afford 
us a glimpse of our "pioneer literary Hispanophile in the making." 
They reveal Irving moving among diplomatic circles and at his favor- 
ite pastime of attending the theater. They also reveal him to have 
been an assiduous scholar during this period, qualifying Stanley 


‘Williams's assertion that Irving ''took a holiday from the pen after 


Columbus.'' The most interesting friendships brought out by the 
journal are those with Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and David Wilkie. 
There is disappointingly little comment about Spanish political and 
religious life in this turbulent period. The editor's notes identify 
people, places, and events alluded to in the journal. (Continued in: 
LXII: 6, June 1958, pp. 300-313; LXII: 7, August 1958, pp. 407-421.) 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LKXII: 6, 
June 1958, 


1411. Reeves, John K., comp. ''The Literary Manuscripts of W. D. 
Howells: A Descriptive Finding List,’ pp. 267-278. Locates the 
manuscripts of sixty-nine articles and essays, sixty poems, twenty- 
two works of fiction (including nine unpublished pieces) and six plays 
in research libraries and private collections. Annotations give full 
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collation, bibliographical details, and place and date of first publi- 
cation. (Continued in: LXII: 7, July 1958, pp. 360-365.) 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 7, 
July 1958. 


1412. Freedley, George. ''The 26 Principal Theatre Collections in 
American Libraries and Museums," pp. 319-329. Lists the special 
contents of university libraries, private research libraries, public 
libraries and industrial libraries, principally in California, New 
England, New York City, and Washington, D.C., with collections de- 
voted to theater arts. Includes cinema, circus, radio and television 
besides the stage. This list condenses material which is to appear 
in a forthcoming volume of the Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo. 


1413. Goldstein, Leonard. "On the Transition from Formal to 
Naturalistic Acting in the Elizabethan and Post-Elizabethan Theatre," 
pp. 330-349. Concurrently with the Elizabethan period, during which 
the drama reached its fullest development, capitalistic society had 
reached a stage where the individual was no longer a self-sufficient 
unit of production, but had become interdependent with others as 
part of a divided labor process. In the music of the period the social 
situation is reflected in the contrapuntal motet, the interaction of a 
number of interdependent voices. By the same token ''the manner in 
which plays were acted had to convey the abstract yet realistic qual- 
ity of the play by giving expression to the meaning existing in the 
interrelation of characters.'' Formal acting, poetic language, and 
conventional dramatic devices all contributed to ''distance" the play 
from the spectator, to objectify and abstract the action, and to make 
the individual viewer transcend himself in order to see himself as 
part of a larger whole. In early 17th century England when institu- 
tions were in process of decay, individualism began to loose itself, 
and court dramatists became introspective and iconoclastic. These 
tendencies all led toward the ''unbound"' language of prose and natur- 
alistic representation, which was its logical concomitant—trends 
which reached their culmination with Ibsen. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 8, 
August 1958. 


1414. Bronson, Bertrand H. "Printing as an Index of Taste in 
Eighteenth Century England," pp. 373-387. Despite Updike's obser- 
vation that ''Printing always reflects the tendencies of its period in 
forms of art and aims in life,'' cultural historians and historians of 
printing alike have tended to neglect the broader sociological aspects 
of this important art. As an art dependent on collaborative effort, 
printing is analogous to architecture and is similarly reflective of 
the taste of its age. In eighteenth century printing there is ample 
evidence of the influence of the arts of the engraver, the epigrapher, 
and the lapidary. The eighteenth century fully appreciated the beauty 
of fine binding, and took care that it should be lasting, but current 
vogues in other arts—such as orientalism—seem to have had little 
influence on book design. Walpole, with all his interest in Gothic 
architecture, made no use of Gothic type, in accord with his genera- 
tion which tended to use black-letter for practical rather than decor- 
ative purposes, In this period there seem to have been strict con- 
victions as to the relation between subject matter and size of type 
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and format. As the reading public increased to absorb lower social 
levels, the size of books correspondingly descended, resulting at the 
end of the century in fewer quartos and folios and more octavos and 
duodecimos. 


1415. Stark, Lewis M. ''Printing from Coast to Coast. An Exhibi- 
tion of Early United States Imprints," pp. 388-406. This is a slight 
abridgement of the catalog of an exhibition held last year at the New 
York Public Library, consisting of materials from the collections. 
This annotated bibliography is arranged chronologically by the date 
of the introduction of printing in the various states (including the new 
state Alaska), starting with Massachusetts (1639) and ending with 
North Dakota (1864). "In only a few instances has it been possible 
to show the first book or pamphlet known to have been printed ina 
given state, but all the states are represented by titles printed at 
least within a few years of the introduction of the press.'' The items 
described represent invaluable documents in the religious, political, 
and literary history of our nation, —Robert A. Colby 


CATHOLIC WORLD, June 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


CATHOLIC WORLD, CLXXXVII: 1, 120, July 1958. 


1416. Halton, Thomas. "In the Irish Blood," pp. 252-256. The 
Irish heritage of story telling is possessed by Sean O'Faolain and 
Frank O'Connor in good measure. Mr. O'Faolain's treatment of 
his countrymen—"'beautiful, palpitating, tea-rose souls with hard, 
coolly calculating heads''—is intentionally satirical or angry. He 
decries their indifference to moral, social, and economic questions. 
His early stories deal romantically with the Irish revolution. Later, 
without a ''decent scoff" or a ''decent prayer,'' he delineates naive 
priests and senile nuns but avoids the role of literary theologican, 
His contemporary, Mr. O'Connor, presents adolescents and the 
"humdrum domesticity" of Cork, its humorous situations, and its 
pleasant rhythmical speech. His men, however, are little developed, 
and his treatment of love is ''distressing.'' His attitude toward re- 
ligion indicates arrested development, but he rises to artistic heights 
in The Ugly Duckling and Song Without Words. 


1417. McDonnell, Thomas P. ''Who Killed Dylan?" pp.285-289. The 
cry, "America Killed Dylan Thomas,'"' became current in the British 
literary press after his death. Other theories concerning Thomas's 
difficulties have been presented. Gilbert Highet suggests that he 
"refused to grow up. He killed himself rather than grow old."' Others 
speculate that Thomas was a hopeless romantic; that he sought an 
impossible reality in the magic of language; that his vision of life 
was indefinite and had ''the quality of a worshiped and awesome natu- 
ral force.'' The truth seems to lie in Alfred Kazin's observation: 
"He had no hope.... He had no philosophy or belief...that could even 
explain the burden of love and terror before the natural world that 
is the subject of all his poetry." 


CATHOLIC WORLD, CLXXXVII: 1, 121, August 1958. 


1418, Kirk, Russell. ''The Conservative Revolution of Edmund 
Burke," pp. 338-342. The 20th century is seeing a renaissance of 
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interest in Edmund Burke. Not only did he swim, like Dr. Johnson, 
against the intellectual currents of the 18th century, but ''Burke the 
politician was the philosopher in action; he disdained cloistered 
studies, early in youth comparing the mature man ina college to a 
full-rigged ship laid up perpetually in drydock,'"' Lord Percy com- 
mented that Burke's philosophy begins and ends in the ideas of dual- 
ism and of covenant. Peter Stanlis (1958) agrees and adds that Burke 
embodies ''all that is best in the Anglican tradition" and that his ac- 
ceptance of the natural law enabled him to ''transcend sectarian dif- 
ferences.... Burke is a restorative of the Christian-humanist wisdom 
of Europe." —Charles F. Wheeler 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1112, August 1958. 


1419. Graham, W.H. "Notes on 'Barnaby Rudge,'" pp. 90-92. 
Graham briefly discusses previous criticism of this Dickens novel 
and comments on the classification of the novel as "'historical.'' He 
quotes from a letter by Doctor Johnson to Mrs. Thrale which pre- 
sents contemporary evidence concerning the Gordon Riots. He be- 
lieves that ''at least it can be claimed that Dickens has used estab- 
lished facts on which to base some of the material in building his 
romance of Barnaby Rudge.... We are here presented with a small 
piece of English history, very unattractive certainly, but one that has 
its place on the national records and is used by the author in his own 
way." —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1113, September 1958. 


1420. Sencourt, Robert. ''Alfred Noyes," pp. 118-120. This article 
is a brief appreciation of Noyes upon the occasion of his recent 
death. ''Alfred Noyes gave to English letters...a mind marked above 
all by range, balance and vigour. It was helped by an extraordinary 
memory, and placed at the service of imagination, with a delicate 
sense of traditional values....'' Sencourt believes ''that at the end 
he provided more than any poet of the time a synthesis of astronomy, 
religion, philosophy, and mysticism worked out with an impressive 
vigour," 


1421. Braybrooke, Neville. ''Thomas Stearns Eliot," pp. 123-126. 
"I want to concentrate on his development as a poet, dramatist and 
critic during the last quarter of a century; and to say something of 
this will be to record a shift of public opinion by which the leader of 
one generation has become the prophet of another''; Braybrooke also 
notes that Eliot has been considered a modern poet and that there is 
a difference between a modern poet and a contemporary poet. "'I 
suggest that it is both Eliot's sense of international implications and 
his deeply religious view of politics that has brought him a fame far 
beyond the realms of poetry.... Once, too, the medieval dramas in 
the market-place reminded men of passages from Christ's life; the 
later plays of Eliot recall those passages but with a subtlety and 
weight of authority such as has been unparalleled in this century." 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXXVIII: 1, Spring 1958. 


1422, Frye, Northrop. ''The Study of English in Canada," pp. 1-7. 
In a general estimate of the present and future condition of the study 
of literature in Canada, Professor Frye maintains that only the criti- 
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cism of literature can be directly taught and learned; that the literary 
critic is as important to society as the philosopher, scientist, his- 
torian, and poet; that the day of the great virtuoso scholars is past, 
their places taken by "organization" intellectuals; that universities 
now are less intellectual than social, their aim now being to realize 
the idea of a free society; that the ideal of the English teacher is to 
teach the verbal expression of truth, beauty, and wisdom. Frye 
emphasizes the importance of the humanities within the university 
and to the world. 


1423. Wiles, Roy McKeen. ''Freshest Advices, Foreign and Do- 
mestic,'' pp. 8-17. The English country newspapers of the 18th cen- 
tury recorded the feeling and thinking of their age. Though often 
records of trivialities, they present as vital a picture of their day 
as Swift, Gay, Hogarth, and Fielding. 


1424, McMaster, R. D. ''Dickens and the Horrific,"' pp. 18-28. As 
a boy, Dickens read the Terrific Register,a weekly penny-dreadful 
whose contents had significant influence on his novels. This early 
material contributed to three basic elements in his writing: horror, 
the child's viewpoint (which relates to the child's sinister investure 
of his environment with mysterious powers and menaces), and fairy 
tale (often unpredictably brutal). 


1425. Chittick, V. L. O. ‘Haliburton on Men and Things," pp. 55- 
64, This second in a series of four articles on Thomas C. Haliburton, 
the Canadian judge and novelist, discusses his astonishing range of 
first-hand knowledge of English men and affairs in the late 1830's 
and early 1840's—particularly his insistent criticism of Lord John 
Russell. —Keith Rinehart 


THE EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 12, III Quarter 1958, 


1426. Cameron, Kenneth W. "'History and Biography in Emerson's 
Unpublished Sermons," pp. 2-9. Reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, October 1956. 


1427. "What Reasons Are There for Not Expecting Another Great 
Epic Poem?" pp. 10-38. Typescripts are presented of three Bowdoin 
prize dissertations all on the above subject by C. S. Wheeler, Horace 
Morison, and Jones Very. Very reworked and published his essay 
in The Christian Examiner May 1838. Very's printed essay is re- 
produced. 


1428. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Emerson's Ideal Clergyman—Hersey 
Bradford Goodwin," pp. 39-44. Goodwin, a Harvard Divinity School 
acquaintance of Emerson, "impressed Emerson as having high quali- 
fications" for the ministry. When Goodwin was ordained in 1830, 
Emerson took part in the service, and read the ''Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship,"' not reprinted in Emerson's collected works. A facsimile 
of the original text is given. Goodwin, a popular minister whose 
first pastorate was in Concord, died in Plymouth in 1836, Emerson 
preached two sermons to the bereaved Concordians. An outline of 
the two sermons plus the text of his sermon on the character of the 
minister are given. Goodwin's obituary from the Yeoman's Concord 
Gazette is also given. 


1429. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Emerson and the Motif that 'Spirits 
Associate,''' pp. 45-46. Ideas from Emerson's couplet, ''Around 
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the man who seeks a noble end,/Not angels but divinities attend." 
are traced to Swedenborg, Coleridge, the Neo-Platonists, Schiller, 
Bacon, and Aristotle. The poetic ideas in the couplet were echoed 
in "his synthetic 'Statement of the First Philosophy'"' and the Divinity 
School Address. 


1430. "Emerson in Modern Germany," pp. 50-51 is a clipping from 
Die Zeit dated 25 April 1957. —George Hendrick 
ENCOUNTER, XI: 2, August 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


ENCOUNTER, XI: 3, September 1958. 


1431, Trilling, Lionel. "Reflections on a Lost Cause: English Lit- 
erature and American Education," pp. 3-12. This article is the text 
of a lecture delivered at the University of the South and published in 
the Sewanee Review, Summer 1958. —S. O. A. Ullmann 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XXXIX: 4, August 1958. 


1432. Eagleson, Robert D. ''Premeditated and Unpremeditated 
Speech,'' pp. 145-154, Comparing their sentence structure—length, 
connections, and internal makeup—shows that ''the difference between 
the two modes of speech...is one of expressive quality, not of basic 
structural dissimilarity." 


1433. Eliason, Norman E. "The Study of American English," pp. 
154-162. Although the systematic study of American English has not 
fulfilled the promise of its enthusiastic inception thirty years ago, 
there has been progress—chiefly in vocabulary studies. Decreased 
interest of students (favoring the study of literature), amateurism in 
studies of pronunciation and grammar, and ''over-professionalism" 
in the formidable jargon of structural linguistics are among contrib- 
uting factors which have slowed this study. —Clyde Hankey 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, VIII: 3, July 1958. 


1434, Tucker, Susie I. ''Return to The Wanderer," pp. 229-237. 
Generally regarding Wanderer either as a Christian or a pagan 
poem or as an incompatible blend of the two, ''we overlook the 
fact that there are responses to life that are neither specifically 
pagan nor specifically Christian, but universally human." A close 
scrutiny of the poem reveals that even the much-debated gnomic 
lines 65-69 ''would be good for anyone, whatever his belief."' Specif- 
ically, there is no great distinction between the idea of an inexorable 
Fate and an inexorable God, nor between the heathen and Christian 
ideas of ''the transience of all things,"' but "faith in security (despite 
all harsh experience) standing at the centre of things is fundamen- 
tally the opposite of pagan belief," 


1435, Hardy, Barbara. '''l Have a Smack of Hamlet': Coleridge 
and Shakespeare's Characters," pp. 238-255. The author asserts 
that most critics of Coleridge have emphasized Coleridge's psycho- 
logical insights in his Shakespeare criticism at the expense of his 
aesthetic insight or his sense of form. "Coleridge's controlling 
interest is his concept of imaginative synthesis," that is, his interest 
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in the "total form" of the work, including ‘psychological analysis 
of character."' Like Schlegel, ''Coleridge sees dramatic form in 
terms of organic and vital fusion.'' Miss Hardy de-emphasizes the 
"smack of Hamlet" in illustrations from Coleridge's comments on 
Hamlet, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, and briefer references to 
other Coleridgean criticism. 


1436. Carnall, Geoffrey. ''Matthew Arnold's 'Great Critical Effort,'" 
pp. 256-268. Despite his memorable vindication of the critic's use- 
fulness, Arnold as a practicing critic is often unsatisfactory. His 
social criticism is often commonplace and platitudinous, and Arnold 
is often ''unscrupulous in controversy,'' as when he misquotes John 
Bright and misrepresents the context of a statement of Frederic 
Harrison. In his overrating Byron and in his being unable to dis- 
tinguish between the quality of Childe Harold and a passage in the 
Excursion, Arnold also reveals his inadequacy as a literary critic. 
His work has too little ''willingness to accept the free play of mind" 
and he kept himself too "insulated from the stress of life by means 
of a bland self-complacency." 


1437. Newton, Norman. ''Yeats as Dramatist: The Player Queen," 
pp. 269-284, Although narrow in scope, partly because Yeats in this 


play rejects ''the imagined society as a background for action,'' The 


Player Queen is a skillful depiction of a relationship and of two 


kinds of power: '"'revolutionary-political power and sexual power," 
A close reading of this play reveals Yeats's ''precise and discrimi- 
nating intellect.'' Within self-imposed limits, Yeats here cunningly 
works out his own ''network of symbolic meaning,'' he makes appro- 
priate and economical use of prose, and he writes in songs to good 
dramatic purpose. Though lacking a central protagonist, the play 
achieves intensity in its depiction of a relationship; though mingling 
verse and prose, the poet increases his ''vocabulary of techniques"; 
though Yeats does not ''pare down" his imagery in order to com- 
municate with a large audience, his imagery does move and become 
meaningful to a small one. 


1438. Draper, R. P. ''D. H. Lawrence on Mother-Love," pp. 285- 
289. The author seeks to distinguish between ''Lawrence's descrip- 
tion of mother-love in Fantasia and his novelist's presentment of it 
in Sons and Lovers."' The difference is that ''Lawrence, the propa- 
gandist for male hegemony in marriage, hysterically demands that 
woman must submit to the man," and that the theorist is 'more 
taken in" by "a superficially beautiful relationship...than ever the 
novelist had been." —Helmut E, Gerber 


THE FIFTIES, No. 1, 1958. 


1439. Anon. ''The Work of Louis Simpson," pp. 22-25. Louis Simp- 
son's poems are praised for revealing a deeper experience behind 
them than the poems of many of his contemporaries, and Simpson 
appears to be ''more at home in this world" than most other young 
poets. His war poem "'Carentan O Carentan” in Arrivistes is ''the 
best poem written yet about World War II by any generation," while 
his short play, Good News of Death, evinces his ability to evoke a 


historical period. The magnificence of imagery and conception in 
the play, as in much of the poetry, suffers from the poet's depend- 
ence on ''commonplace diction and very tired forms," which "render 
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the content innocuous" and ''conceal exactly how revolutionary the 
content is.'' Simpson needs to search for a form "as fresh as his 
content.'' The example of Whitman, "whose theme was somewhat 
the same, namely the end of one age, and the coming of another,"' is 


urged. 


1440. Bly, Robert. ''Five Decades of Modern American Poetry," 
pp. 36-39. 1910 was the beginning of a period in which "a new imagi- 
nation appeared all over the world,'' creating a new content and a new 
style. In The Waste Land, the single, large raid on modern life so 
overwhelmed modern poets that they failed to continue an effective 
"raiding" of the modern world as a source of content and expres- 
sion; the poetry of the next decades failed to fulfill its responsibili- 
ties. Even war poems like those of Karl Shapiro are not ''modern in 
the profound sense, because the imagination and terror are dimmed 
by the conventional iambic line.'' Poetry in the Fifties, however, 
offers the possibility of living creations of modern sensibility without 
fear of imitating the styles of Eliot and Pound because (1) ''some pro- 
fundity of association has entered the mind since then,"' and (2) Euro- 
pean and South American poets have created a new poetry by entirely 
different roads than those taken by English-speaking poets, and 
their examples extend the possibility of writing a new content ina 
style expressive of modern experience. 


1441. Bly, Robert, and Francis Brown. "Interview with the Head of 
The New York Times Book Review," pp. 47-51. The Times Book 
Review editor discusses the method of selection of books and re- 
viewers, defends the policy of using reviewers who are authorities 
in specialized fields, and refutes the charge that Times reviewers 
are under advertising pressure to submit favorable reviews. 
—Donna L. Gerstenberger 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXI: 3, May 1958. 


1442. Piper, H. W., and A. Norman Jeffares. ''Maturin the Inno- 
vator,'' pp. 261-284. This article presents a critical analysis of the 
novels by Charles Robert Maturin (1782-1824), who is remembered 
today primarily as a contributor to the Gothic tradition in the novel. 
Piper and Jeffares point out, however, that Maturin was as well ''one 
of the earliest distillers of that blend of nationalism and romanticism 
which was to be so potent in the nineteenth century.'' Influenced no 
doubt by the treatment of Irish subjects in the novels of Maria Edge- 
worth and Lady Morgan (Sydney Owenson) as well as the popular 
interest in Irish music, Maturin explores in his novels, with increas- 
ing perception and sophistication, the quest for Irish independence. 
This political thesis is at once sensitized by a Wordsworthian view- 
point: the rude and uncultivated Irishman is a man of nature, primi- 
tive in his wants, noble in his bearing, and instinctively honest in 
his actions. The article concludes that Maturin was indeed no master 
craftsman as a novelist, yet he ''could write compellingly" and he was 
capable of investing the most contrived situations ''with a passionate 
intensity and a comprehension of human emotions." 


1443, Durham, Philip. "Prelude to the Constable Edition of Mel- 
ville," pp. 285-289. Durham traces the history of Melville scholar- 
ship in England and the United States from the early stages of neglect 
to the publication of the limited Constable edition in 1923. Of par- 
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ticular interest is the correspondence between Prof. Raymond 
Weaver and Michael Sadleir, editor of the Constable edition, describ- 
ing the genesis of the twelve-volume edition. —Martin Stevens 


THE INDIAN REVIEW, LIX: 8, August 1958. 


1444. Chatterji, Suniti Kumar. ''Foreign Influences in Indian Lan- 
guages,'' pp. 359-362. India's borrowing from foreign languages has 
always reflected a pan-Indian treatment of these cultural adoptions— 
both in the phonetic adaptation of these words and in their appear- 
ance in India's many languages. Of these influences, English has 
been the strongest; ''in a polyglot country which has no modern lan- 
guage of its own claiming the spontaneous and universal homage of 
all sections of the people, English is found necessary to maintain 
administrative efficiency and intellectual unity and progress at an 
all-India level." —Clyde Hankey 


THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, 
LVII: 1, January 1958. 


1445, DeMott, Benjamin. ''The Sources and Development of John 
Wilkins' Philosophical Language,'' pp. 1-13. Recent findings in the 
papers of Samuel Hartlib (Delamere Collection) strongly suggest 
- that the foundation of Bishop John Wilkins's Essay Toward a Real 
Character originated with the Continentals Cyprian Kinner and John 
Amos Comenius, both of whom visited England at a crucial moment 
in the development of linguistic reform. These papers also indicate 
that this movement passed through an earlier period of research for 
a universal language (''that would function as an easily learned sub- 
stitute for existing languages'') before acquiring the later philosophi- 
cal quality of attempting a language ''made up of the definitions of 
things." 

1446. Byers, John R., Jr. "Another Source for Gulliver's Travels," 
pp. 14-20. The several ''comparatively minor" resemblances be- 
tween Swift's work and the Dutch ''An Account of the Shipwreck of a 
Dutch Vessel'' (Hendrick Hamel, 1668) argue that one of the French 
or English versions of this book could have been among the numer- 
ous travel books Swift admitted reading. 


1447. Anderson, George K. ''The Fifth Case in Old English," pp. 21- 
26. That case in Old English morphology called "instrumental," 
upon re-examination, shows, in many instances, syncretic affinities 
to older cases, particularly the locative and the ablative. These to- 
gether with the instrumental should be added to the basic four cases 
in OE to make ''a more accurate syntactic classification." 


1448. Newcomb, Robert. "Franklin and Richardson," pp. 27-35. 
Franklin and Richardson shared a common interest in proverbs, 
maxims, and aphorisms as distilled wisdom. For his Almanack, 
Franklin borrowed 20 of these directly from Richardson's Clarissa— 
not from the body of the novel but from the compilation, ''Moral and 
Instructive Sentiments,'' appended to the 1750-1 edition. These rep- 
resent Richardson's revision of the moral sentiments expressed in 
more detail throughout his novel. For some of these, Richardson 
may have been influenced by Thomas Fuller's Gnomologia. 


1449, Surtz, Edward, S. J. "Richard Pace's Sketch of Thomas 
More," pp. 36-50. Does Pace's sketch of More—antedating by two 
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years the life by Erasmus—throw any light upon ''the mental atti- 
tude of Thomas More at the time of the composition of Utopia"? 
Pace's sketch seems valid in its broad agreement with Erasmus's 
life of More, and interesting in its emphasis upon More's 'merri- 
ness—in his writings no less than in his life.'' Does this revelation 
not indicate the need for "'a study of the literary 'tone' of More's 
Utopia, as a whole and in its parts''? 


1450. Ornstein, Robert. ''Seneca and the Political Drama of 'Julius 
Caesar,'" pp. 51-56. The tragic irony of Julius Caesar lies in the 
fact that Brutus, though acting apparently out of a selfless Republi- 
canism, actually hastens the disintegration of the Republic. Except 
diffusely, this view of Brutus's action is not found in Plutarch's 
Lives. A possible source, however, for Shakespeare's use of this 
view was Seneca's essay De Beneficiis, available in Golding's trans- 
lation (1579). 


1451. Watkins, Charlotte Crawford. ''Browning's Men and Women 
and the Spasmodic School,"' pp. 57-59. Jerome Thale's article 
(JEGP, LIV, 348-354) suggesting that Browning's ''Popularity" al- 
luded to Bailey, Smith, and others as imitators poses a curious prob- 
lem: in reacting to the reviews of the volume (Men and Women) in 
which ''Popularity" appeared (which placed Browning as a member 
of the same "'school" as his "imitators'') Browning appears to have 
disparaged the very group with whom Professor Thale identifies 
him. 


1452. Rees, Ennis. "Chapman's Blind Beggar and the Marlovian 
Hero," pp. 60-63. The critical problems of The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria are resolved by understanding the play as Chapman's 
satire ''of all that the Tamburlaine tradition stood for."' In addition 
to clarifying the play's unity and coherence, this reading of the play 
accounts for its hitherto puzzling popularity. 


1453. Lawson, Richard H. 'The Old High German Translations of | 
Latin Future Active in Tatian," pp. 64-71. The oft-made charge 
that the OHG Tatian is a slavish translation from the Latin—a charge 
based in large part on the fact that the translators generally used 
the OHG present for the Latin future—cannot be substantiated. 
First, ''the future meaning is almost always quite clear from the 
context''; second, in other instances, the OHG translators ''rendered 
the sense rather than the form of the Latin future." 


1454. Heitner, Robert R. ''A Neglected Model for Kabale und Liebe," 
pp. 72-85. The similarities of characterization and plotting in the 
first two acts of Brandes' Der Landesvater (1782) and Schiller's 
Kabale und Liebe are too striking to be the coincidence of inspira- 
tion and argue that Brandes' forgotten play was the original model 
for Schiller's better play. Though Schiller left no reference to 
Brandes, Brandes was known to him, and they shared common actor 
acquaintances who might have brought Der Landesvater to Schiller's 
attention. —John McKiernan 


THE KENYON REVIEW, XX: 3, Summer 1958. 


1455. Morse, Samuel French. ''The Native Element," pp. 446-465. 
In this discussion of Wallace Stevens, his poetry, and his views on 
poetry, the author declares that the qualities which set Stevens apart 
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from all but a handful of modern poets are ''the repetitions, the gaiety 
of language, the integrity of emotion, the power to improvize...," 
Mr. Morse concludes by drawing a brief parallel between Stevens 
and Walt Whitman, who he believes ''share a great deal both in theory 
and practice," 


1456. Bowling, Lawrence E. "Faulkner and the Theme of Innocence," 
pp. 466- nec This article analyzes William Faulkner's The Sound 
and the Fury as an exploration of the idea of innocence. The author 
holds that the novel is a dramatization of the conflict between two 
traditional views of innocence—the puritan (moral purity, as per- 
sonified by Quentin) and the humanist (want of knowledge and intel- 
lect, as personified by the idiot Benjy). —Kenneth G. Johnston 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXVII: 1, 1958. 


1457. Hussey, Maurice. ''The Petitions of the Paternoster in Medi- 
aeval English Literature," pp. 8-16 (illustr.). Upon the seven peti- 
tions of the Paternoster, writers from St. Augustine to the end of 
the 15th century gradually developed an elaborate symbolism of 
sevens matching each petition: seven of the beatitudes, the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven virtues, the seven vices, seven 
astronomical bodies, the seven days of the week, etc. These analo- 
gies were intended to instruct the general laity, but as they developed 
seemed to be aimed at the more intelligent of the laity and at the 
clergy, who might make selective use of them in instructing the 
more ignorant. John Mirk, St. Edmund of Abingdon, Reginald Pecock, 
John Audelay, and other Englishmen all contributed to the develop- 
ment which culminated in the lost York Paternoster play; it had be- 
come "a record of the whole Christian way of life.'' The 16th century 
Puritan expositors of the prayer broke with the mediaeval tradition. 


1458. Rogers, H. L. "An Icelandic/Norwegian Name for Westmin- 
ster,"' pp. 17-20. ''When English literary influence upon Iceland and 
Norway is discussed...Anglo-Saxon and Latin writings are usually 
made the basis of comparisons"; the Icelandic word Vestmust for 
Westminster can be shown to have been an adaptation from Anglo- 
Norman. This theory is especially feasible since Icelander and Nor- 
wegian ecclesiastics are known to have been trained in Norman 
England, where English was for a long time forbidden in monasteries 
and colleges. 


1459. Wordsworth, Jonathan, ''A Link between the Knight's Tale 
and the Miller's," p. 21. The use of the rhetorical question is a 
further evidence that Chaucer intended the Miller's Tale to be a 
parody of the Knight's Tale. 


MEDIUM AEVUM, "'General Index to Medium Aevum, Volumes ] 
to XXV, 1932-1957." — Laurence A. Cummings 


MERCURE DE FRANCE, CCCXXXIV: 1141, Septembre 1958. 


1460. Vallette, Jacques. ''Lettres Anglo-Saxonnes: Du Coté de 
Shakespeare," pp. 141-146. This article reviews the following works 
that deal with Shakespeare: 1) individual articles in Shakespeare 
Survey, XI; 2) Othello edited by Ridley, with an introduction dis- 
cussing various ‘textual problems; 3) Shakespeare from Richard I] 
to Henry V by D. Traversi; and 4) Shakespeare and his Betters by 
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R. C. Churchill, a volume dealing with those claiming that Shake- 
speare did not write the plays credited to him. (In French.) 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XI: 2, Spring 1958. 


1461. Montgomery, Marion. ''The New Romantic vs. the Old: Mark 
Twain's Dilemma in Life on the Mississippi," pp. 79-82. Despite 
Mark Twain's satirical castigation in Life on the Mississippi of the 
"romanticism" of Sir Walter Scott, Louis XIV, and the Catholic 
Church, Twain himself displays in the work two conflicting types of 
romanticism—"personal and nostalgic romanticizing of his life on 
the river two decades before the writing of the book, and...his mysti- 
cal glorification of the industrial life of the late nineteenth century... 
the new romanticism so dear to Henry Grady."' The most effective 
part of the book deals with romanticized memories of Twain's boy- 
hood on the river; when he sought to romanticize the new industrial- 
ism and ''progress" he viewed along the river, his work became pro- 
gressively more dull. —H. Grady Hutcherson 


DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Heft 6, 1958. 


1462. Doderer, Hans. ''Zur Technik des Modernen Amerikanischen 
Romans," pp. 257-264. Doderer notes that the American novel ac- 
quired world importance in the 1920's and that its tendency is natu- 
ralistic. The difference between Faulkner and Hemingway is that 
the one looks more toward the inner life and the other toward the 
outer life of man. The central problem in the modern American 
novel is that of the viewpoints of the authors. In place of the omnis- 
cient writer, the authors of this period make use of the ''viewpoint 
character.'' The author himself remains hidden. (Doderer calls this 
Neo-Realism.) The experiences of this character are made clear 
only by means of the stream of consciousness. Even in style the 
authors of these novels try to keep hidden behind their characters. 
(German.) —R. D. Jameson 


NEW WORLD WRITING, No. 13, June 1958. 


1463, Morris, Wright. "The Ability to Function: A Reappraisal of 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway," pp. 34-51. Fitzgerald drew upon nos- 
talgia more than did any other writer of his generation; but as he 
kept his face turned toward the past, he discovered that the stream 
of time was carrying him into a maze from which there was no way 
out, The result was the essay ''The Crack-Up."" Hemingway simi- 
larly found disenchantment in modern life, and this disenchantment 
is reflected in his style, which is very simple in contrast to the com- 
plexity of contemporary existence, 


1464. Aldridge, John W. "P. G. Wodehouse: The Lesson of the 
Young Master," pp. 181-192. Wodehouse's great popular success 
has militated against his being taken seriously by the critics. Yet 
Jeeves is ''a permanent member of the cast of great comic fictional 
characters of all time,"' and Wodehouse's other characters, though 
they never develop and are known only by "a few fixed traits or 
humors,'' are appealing; moreover, Wodehouse has developed a fic- 
tional world of his own. He is not a social critic or satirist; his 
attitude toward Bertie Wooster's world is ''fondly indulgent." 

—S. J. Sackett 
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THE NEW YORKER, XXXIII: 51, February 8, 1958. 


1465. Bogan, Louise. ''Books: Steel and Quicksilver," pp. 118, 
120-121. This critical review of Selected Writings of Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, ed. by Eugene Florit, trans. by H. R. Hays, is a thumbnail 
history of Spanish poetry in English translation and a miniature 
treatise on the significance of and rules for poetic translation. 
While the critic reveals full appreciation for Jiménez as virtually 
the father of modern Spanish poetry (the chief master of Lorca), in 
many ways resembling Yeats, she has little respect for the transla- 
tion under review, which appears to have broken all the rules. 


» XXXIII: 52, February 15, 1958. 


1466. Auden, W.H. "Books: A Jolly Magpie," pp. 117-118, 121- 
122, 124-127. In his extended review of O. L. Dick's edition of John 
Aubrey's Brief Lives, Auden finds Aubrey to be ''the first 'modern' 
English prose writer,'' both stylistically and as an historian, writing 
about a period of religious and political revolution (17th century 
England) ''as an eyewitness of the events, and...an addict of the par- 
ticular, were it a person or fact." 


XXXIV: 4, March 15, 1958. 


1467. Macdonald, Dwight. "Books: The Lost Art," pp. 121-126, 
129-142. The thesis of this review of seven books on the movies is 
that "since the coming of sound they [movies] are no longer an art 
form.'' With the advent of ''talkies'' American films and, "witha 
few exceptions...European films, too,'"' have become ''literary- 
theatrical rather than cinematic in technique.'"' Particularly per- 
tinent, though incidental to the thesis, is the short review of George 
Bluestone's Novels into Film (Johns Hopkins Press), pp. 134-135: 
"It is a pity that Mr. Bluestone's serious approach should be frus- 
trated by the barbarous language he learned in graduate school and 
by the fancied necessity, also taught there, of guarding against criti- 
cism by laboring the obvious, thus leaving less energy to deal with 
really interesting, dangerous new ideas." 


» XXXIV: 5, March 22, 1958. 


1468. Anon. "The Talk of the Town: Johnsonian," pp. 24-25. 
Donald F. Hyde and his wife Mary Hyde own, at their Somerville, 
N.J., dairy farm, ''the greatest Samuel Johnson collection in the 
world.'' Mr. Hyde's comments on collecting and his collection 
(including ''relics of Napoleon and letters of Scott, Wilde, and Trol- 
lope"), indicate that "everything [in his collection] is available to 
scholars. 


1469. Shaplen, Robert. ''Annals of Science: Adventures of a Pacifist, 
II,"' pp. 41-89. This ''second of two articles on the career of Alfred 
Nobel" contains a discussion of ''picking the winners of the Nobel 
prizes,'' including those for literature. Six of the literature awards 
have gone to Britishers, five to Americans. Among notable omis- 
sions are Thomas Hardy, Conrad, and Joyce. 


» XXXIV: 6, March 29, 1958. 
1470. Bogan, Louise. ''Verse,'' pp. 122-124. Based on a review of 
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a recent anthology, New Poets of England and America (Meridian 
Books), this is a hopeful appraisal of the younger generation of poets. 
The critic makes two principal points: that these younger poets, who 
write in form, "have come to realize...that form must be experienced 
and understood before it can be eliminated or tampered with," and 
(perhaps a corollary point) that ''the notion that any involvement with 
the academic automatically results in the drying up of talent should 
be re-examined," 


, XXXIV: 8, April 12, 1958. 


1471. Johnson, Stewart. "Mrs. Julia Wolfe,"' pp. 39-44. This isa 
reminiscence of the author's visit to Asheville, N.C., Thomas Wolfe's 
home, two years after Wolfe's death. It includes a visit to Wolfe's 
grave and some of his mother's memories of him, particularly of 
his last illness. 


, XXXIV: 10, April 26, 1958. 


1472. Auden, W. H. "Books: The Life of a That-There Poet," pp. 
133-136, 139-146, 149-150. Beginning as an ostensible review of 
Leslie A. Marchand's Byron: A Biography (Knopf), this is an origi- 
nal, and appreciative, critical essay on Byron. Auden comments on 
material provided by Marchand as to Byron's diet, his dress, his 
routine ("essential to any writer who hopes to leave a substantial 
body of work"'), his social and sexual relationships, his ''tempera- 
ment,'' and his ''character'' and devotes the last third of his essay 
to Byron's poetry. Byron's "genuine poems" are all satirical 
("Beppo,"' "Don Juan,"' ''The Vision of Judgment"), though "'of the 
Byronic kind" rather than neo-classical. His standing as a major 
poet is dependent upon his almost accidental discovery of the ottava 
rima: ''The authentic poet in him, the master of detached irrever- 
ence, was released.... What Byron means by 'life'...is the motion of 
life, the passage of events and thoughts.'' Therefore, "unlike most 
poets, he must be read rapidly as if the words were single frames 
in a movie film." 


» XXXIV: 1l, May 3, 1958. 


1473. Anon. "The Talk of the Town: Daddy-O," pp. 29-30. A 
thumbnail profile of Kenneth Rexroth, concerned chiefly with his 
reading music to jazz. 


» XXXIV: 13, May 17, 1958. 


1474, O'Connor, Frank. Letter to the editors, pp. 102-103. O'Connor 
protests and corrects the attitude of the New Yorker reviewer (in 
the issue of Nov. 30, 1957) of two books on Sir Roger Casement by 
Alfred Noyes and René MacColl, The controversy involves allega- 
tions of treason (v. Irish nationalism) and homosexuality on the part 
of Casement, brought by the British government and based on the 
apparently supposititious Casement diaries. Both Noyes and W. B. 
Yeats (as well as O'Connor) were disposed to vindicate Casement. 


1475, MacDonald, Dwight. ''Books: Sweet Are the Uses of Usage," 
pp. 126-128, 131-138, 141-142. This is a comparative review of 
H. W. Fowler's Modern English Usage (1926), of its recent revision 
or adaptation by Margaret Nicholson, A Dictionary of American 
English Usage (Oxford), and of A Dictionary of Contemporary Ameri- 
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can Usage, by Bergen and Cornelia Evans. It is also a witty and 
literate appreciation of literacy and wit: ''There must be authority, 
tradition, even logic, if the mere brute pressure of mass abusage 
is not to deform our sweet English tongue."' The critical conclusion 
is that "an ideal combination would be the Evanses' work plusa 
bulky appendix consisting of Fowler's EL) special articles on 
style." There is a generally unfavorable postscript on Albert H. 
Markwardt's American Englisn (Oxford). 


» XXXIV: 14, May 24, 1958. 


1476. Wilson, Edmund. "Books: 'Miss Buttle’ and 'Mr. Eliot,'" 
pp. 112, 114-120, 122-124, 127-134, 137-142. Wilson's springboard 
in this long critical evaluation of T. S. Eliot is Victor Purcell's 
satire on Eliot, ''The Sweeniad'' by Myra Buttle (My Rebuttal), which 
Wilson finds occasionally amusing where deserved by Eliot. For 
Eliot is largely responsible for much of the uncritical attitude of 
his audience. Wilson distinguishes a number of T. S. Eliots, includ- 
ing T. S. Eliot the responsible and sensitive poet, and the British 
and American "'Mr. Eliot,’ the public figure, the pillar of British 
culture, and the remote, inscrutable deity who presides over the 
American academic guild of what its members call criticism.... We 
must realize first of all that Eliot is essentially a dramatist," and 
that he ''also became an actor in his own person, developed his public 
self as a theatrical character, or characters.... He has something 
of a repertoire.'' Wilson distinguishes six roles in some detail: 
"the Anglican clergyman,"' ''the formidable professor" (a role prob- 
ably "acquired at Harvard from old fashioned snobs and pedants 
like George Kittredge, Barrett Wendell, and Irving Babbitt"), ''Dr. 
Johnson" (one of his "less satisfactory characters"), the genteel 
Bostonian," "the Christian" (involving contradicting protestations 
of humility), and an ''oracle'' able to create ''a solemn hush whenever 
he has made a pronouncement on the problems of society." 


,» XXXIV: 16, June 7, 1958. 


1477. Wilson, Edmund. "Books: Uncle Billy,'' pp. 105-106, 108- 
112, 115-122, 125-132. Ostensibly a review of a reissue of Gen. 
Sherman's Memoirs, this is an original critical evaluation of Sher- 
man's personality as revealed in his Memoirs. Wilson includes a 
section on the novels of John Esten Cooke, which give ''some idea 
of the consternation caused in the South'' by Sherman. 


» XXXIV: 18, June 21, 1958. 


1478. Malcolm, Donald. "Books: The Figure in the Linoleum," 
pp. 88-90, 93-94. Declaration, ed. by Tom Maschler, being the aims 
or credos of eight of the so-called Angry Young Men, is "'a curious 
document.'' Malcolm examines the eight: Colin Wilson, John Os- 
borne, John Wain, Lindsay Anderson, Stuart Holroyd, Kenneth Tynan, 
Bill Hopkins, Doris Lessing, and a ninth, Kingsley Amis, who gives 
his reasons for not participating. Malcolm's conclusion: "It seems 
that when we lift the blanket...we find not a group but an agglomera- 
tion whose members lack even that irreducible minimum of shared 
assumptions that makes dialogue possible. Conversation has given 
way to harangue, and words are used not to persuade but to intimi- 
date."' — John Wrenn 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, V:7, July 1958. 
1479. Renoir, Alain. "A Note on Chaucer's Women," pp. 283-284, 
The recurring image of a woman whose hair is charmingly unbound 
(e.g-, KT 1048-50) suggests Apuleius's Metamorphoses, II, x, where 
the effect is analyzed as well as depicted. 


1480. Emerson, Francis Willard. ''The Spenser-Followers in 
Leigh Hunt's Chaucer," pp. 284-286. Hunt's Cambus Khan (a mod- 
ernization of parts of SqT) owes considerably to the work of Boyse 
and Sterling. 


1481. Candelaria, Frederick H. '"Ronsard and Herrick," pp. 286- 
287. "Corinna's Going a Maying'' echoes Ronsard's ''Maria, levez- 
vous...."' 


1482. Maurer, Wallace. ''From Renaissance to Neo-Classic," p. 
287. A comparison of Shakespeare's Troilus I. iii. 119-124 and Dry- 
den's version suggests a basic change in viewpoint: from ''the fresh 
expanding infinitude of the Renaissance" to the "incipient consolida- 
tion and definition of Neo-classicism.,"' 


1483. Boughner, Daniel C. ''Rhodig' and Sejanus," pp. 287-289, 
Jonson's note to IV. 283-287 refers to Rhodiginus: the present arti- 
cle indicates possible indebtedness. 


1484. Saveson, J. E. ‘Marvell's 'On a Drop of Dew,'" pp. 289-290. 
Bradbrook and Lloyd (1940) erred in their interpretation: the present 
article explicates the poem so as to show that the presentation of 
the soul-body problem reaches a satisfactory resolution. 


1485. Cameron, W.J. ''Pope's Annotations on 'State Affairs' Poems," 
pp. 291-294. 


1486. Chapple, J. A. V. "Dorset on Dorchester," p. 294. This 
item, like that immediately preceding, is a reply to Benjamin Boyce's 
article, N & Q, V, 55-57. 


1487, Anon. "A Note on Samuel Butler (1612-1680) and Jonathan 
Swift,'' pp. 294-296. Close parallels between passages in Gulliver 
and in works not published until after Swift's death suggest that 
Swift may have seen Butler's Mss. 


1488. Greenberg, R. A. "Gulliver a True Wit," p. 296. The "'silly 
allusion" in Ch. 5 of the ''Voyage to Brobdingnag"' exemplifies Addi- 
son's concept of true wit (Spectator no. 61) in that its effect is not 
diminished in translation. 


1489. Mundy, P. D. ''The Wife of Daniel Defoe," pp.296-298. Extant 
data regarding Mary Defoe and her family—a subject neglected by 
Defoe's biographers—is here analyzed. 


1490. Cronin, Grover, Jr., and Paul A. Doyle. ''Two Letters of 
William Melmoth," pp. 298-300. Two letters, now first published, 
contribute to our understanding of a neglected 18th-century figure. 


1491, Cameron, W. J. "A Collection of the Best English Poetry 
1717," pp. 300-303. Under this title a number of Henry Hills's re- 
prints of poems were gathered. The present article describes the 
surviving copies in an effort to determine which of Hills's pamphlets 
each includes—a necessary preliminary study. 
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1492. Greene, D. J. ‘Johnson and the Harleian Miscellany," pp. 
304-306. Johnson's contribution to this effort was probably more 
pervasive than has been said; it may, for example, include ten pref- 
aces in vol. III. 


1493. Garton, Charles. ''Boswell's Favourite Lines from Horace," 
pp. 306-307. Boswell is known to have admired the passage which 
appears on the title page of the lst ed. of the Life of Johnson and 
which he less aptly used in The Hypochondriack no. 66. 


1494. Southam, B.C. ''Lady Susan's Husband," pp. 307-308. In his 
index to the characters in Lady Susan (in v. 6 of the Oxford edition 
of Jane Austen) Chapman cites no forename for Lady Susan's hus- 
band; but the use of the names Frederic and Frederica for his nephew 
and his daughter, as well as his association with the former, suggest 
that he may have been named Frederic. 


1495. Spector, Robert Donald. ‘Attacks on the Critical Review in 
the Court Magazine," p. 308. Reviews six articles attacking the 
Crit. Rev. and missed by Claude Jones (1942). 


1496. Anon. "Manuscript Variants of Wordsworth's Poems," pp. 
308-310. A Ms in the Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


'(48.G.28) includes versions of several poems containing variants 


not hitherto noted. The variants are recorded and discussed in the 
present article, 


1497. Owens, R. J. ''The Effect of George Eliot's Linguistic Inter- 
ests on Her Art," pp. 311-313. George Eliot's interest in philology 
and her desire to portray the truth led her to take pains with the 
speech of her personae—with the result that she created in Mrs. 
Poyser, Timothy Cooper, etc., characters whose speech is realistic, 
individualized, and expressive. 


1498. Race, Sydney. "J. O. Halliwell and Simon Forman," pp. 315- 
320. A study of Halliwell's A Brief Description... (1853) brings to 
light various points, e.g., it is possible that certain poems ascribed 
to Simon Forman are the work of Collier. —Robert Pierson 


CORRIGENDA: 


1499. N&Q, V: 4, April 1958, pp. 146-147. The article ''The Ultimate 
Source of Tamburlaine's...'' is given as by Anon. The June issue of 
N&Q reports (p. 276) that it is the work of John P. Cutts. 


1500. N&Q, V: 4, April 1958, pp. 179-180. The article 'J. R. Lowell 


and Richard IIl...'' is by B. R. McElderry, not by B. R. McEldberry. 
—Robert Pierson 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 8, August 1958. 


1501. Steadman, John M. '''My Modres Gate' and 'El Palo del 
Viejo,'"' p. 323. Chaucer may have used the Spanish proverb, "El 
palo del viejo, pestillo de la puerta de muerte" ("An old man's staff 
is the rapper of death's door'') as the source of his metaphor in ''The 
Pardoner's Tale" of the old man knocking for admittance to the 
grave. He was not indebted to ''Of Thre Messagers of Death" for 
this figure. 
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1502. Wiatt, William H. ''The Dramatic Function of the Alexandro- 
Villuppo Episode in The Spanish Tragedy," pp. 323-329. By showing 
the dangers of hasty action upon insufficient evidence, the Alexandro- 
Villuppo episode helps to justify to the audience Hieronimo's delay 
in avenging his son's murder. 


1503. Wilkes, G. A. ''The Sources of Fulke Greville's Mustapha," 
pp. 329-330. The chief source of Mustapha could have been a trans- 
lation of Nicholas Moffan's ''Soltani Solymanni...horrendum facinus" 
(1555) which appeared in the second volume of Painter's Palace of 
Pleasure (1575). Accepting this source, which would have been 
easily accessible to Greville, supports a date of composition for 
Mustapha no later than 1604. 


1504, Galloway, David. '''I Am Dying, Egypt, Dying': Folio Repe- 
titions and the Editors,'' pp. 330-335. Supposed textual corruptions 
involving repetitions in the First Monument Scene are not corrup- 
tions; rather, the repetitions can be justified in the context of the 
lines and the situation in which they are spoken, 


1505. Berkeley, David S. ''The Revision of the Orpheus Passage in 
'Lycidas,''' pp. 335-336. Milton altered phraseology and imagery 
in 11. 58-61 of ''Lycidas" for greater accuracy and effectiveness. 


1505a. Wright, B. A. "Milton's Use of the Word 'Waft,'" p. 341. In 
Book II, line 1042 of Paradise Lost, Milton used the verb "waft" in 
the sense of to sail easily and safely. Elsewhere he also uses the 
word to mean to journey (sail, fly, swim) easily and safely. This 
usage represents a more precise meaning than that given the word 
today. 


1506. Wright, B. A. "Note on Paradise Lost, IV. 310," p. 341. The 
line, ''And sweet reluctant amorous delay" is a close translation of 
a line in Ovid's Art of Love. Its use shows Milton's belief in the 
necessity of physical love in human love at its best. ''Milton is one 
of our greatest love-poets, greater for instance than Donne." 


1507. Maurer, Wallace. 'The Immortalizing of Dryden's 'One Im- 
mortal Song,''' pp. 341-343. Of the six suggestions as to what Dry- 
den had in mind in line 197 of Absalom and Achitophel: '"'(1) II Samuel 
XXII, (2) Psalm III, (3) Il Samuel XVIII, 33, (4) Psalm CIX, (5) Ab- 
salom and Achitophel, (6) something by Charles II," the first seems 
most likely. Dryden's audience would have associated the line with 
the account in II Samuel XXII; the summary captions in both the 
1611 and 1680 editions of the King James Bible reinforce the view 
of David's song as a psalm of thanksgiving. In context, ll. 196-197 
mean that had Achitophel (Shaftesbury) used his influence for good, 
the song David might have sung would have been one of rejoicing. 


1508. Sherburn, George. ''New Anecdotes about Alexander Pope," 
pp. 343-349. Two sources—the correspondence of Bishop Thomas 
Percy and the papers of Sir William Trumbull—have yielded "17 
new letters from Pope to Sir William or to Bridges and other 
friends,'' The present article quotes a number of anecdotes about 
Pope derived from the two provenances. 
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1509. Tannenbaum, Earl. "Poe's Nicean Barks: 'Small Latin, and 
Less Greek,''' pp. 353-355. Poe had some knowledge of the classics 
and the classical languages, although not that of a scholar. Asa 
young romantic poet, he probably was less interested in exactness 
for his classical allusions in ''To Helen" than in creating an atmos- 
phere through association and evocation. The poem is not spoiled 
by "this classical vagueness—purposeful or not." 


1510. Green, David Bonnell. ''Some New Leigh Hunt Letters," pp. 
355-358. Six previously unpublished letters of Leigh Hunt provide 
additional biographical data and suggest biographical aspects re- 
quiring further study. The letters show or suggest the magnitude 
of Hunt's reviewing, his financial difficulties, his regard for the 
solicitude of his friends in connection with the subscription edition 
of his poetry, and his long friendship with Charles Ollier. 


1511. Stephens, John C. ''Joseph Addison's 'Man Planter,''' pp. 358- 
359. Addison's immediate source for his remark in The Guardian, 
No. 155 (Sept. 8, 1713), about Hipparchia was not Diogenes’ Laertius 
but Bayle's Dictionary, 1710 edition. 


1512. Shuman, R. Baird. "Structure and Style in the Novels of 
Theodore Hook," pp. 359-361. Hook displayed considerable skill in 
his handling of dialogue, point of view, and atmosphere. Although a 
minor ''transitional figure between the eighteenth century and the 
Victorian novelists,...Hook was significant in reflecting his age and 
emphasizing the elements of the social scene'"' to be handled later 
by Dickens. 


1513. Green, David Bonnell. ''Two Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett," 
pp. 361-362. Two previously unpublished letters provide details 
about Deephaven and about Miss Jewett's relationship to William 
Dean Howells and show her high regard for one of her stories 
probably ''Miss Becky's Pilgrimage," 


1514. Arden, Eugene. ''The Echo of Hell in 'Prufrock,'" pp. 363- 
364. Eliot's use in ''Prufrock"' of comparisons between his pro- 
tagonist and John the Baptist, Lazarus, and Hamlet "'in their diction 
and intention echo The Divine Comedy so profoundly as to shed new 
light on Eliot's meaning."' Dante, in Canto II of the "Inferno," pro- 
fesses his unworthiness to journey into the next world and names 
Aeneas and St. Paul as predecessors in this greater than he. An 
attitude of condescension toward Prufrock may be wrong; remorseful 
and aware of his failure, Prufrock shares a humility with Dante that 
may imply the salvation of both. 


1515, Fox, Robert C. ''Dr. Johnson, Bishop Wilkins, and the Sub- 
marine," pp. 364,368. Johnson may have been indebted to the 
Mathematicall Magick (1648) of Bishop John Wilkins for his specu- 
lations on submarine navigation in Rambler No. 105 (Mar. 19, 1751). 

—John S. Phillipson 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 


SOCIETY (Literary and Historical Section), VIII: 3, November 1957. 


1516. Cawley, A.C. "Chaucer's Summoner, the Friar's Summoner, 
and the Friar's Tale,"' pp. 173-180, "The bad feeling between the 
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Friar and the Summoner...may well be due not only to professional 
rivalry but to the natural enmity existing between a man like the 
Summoner and the outrageously heterosexual Friar.'' The Friar's 
Tale is related to the portrait of the Summoner in the General Pro- 
logue by its exploitation-of-lechery theme and by the Friar's attack 
on "his summoner's use of the threat of excommunication as an 
instrument of extortion."' In pressing his attack, the Friar uses 
imagery which is "nearly all biased towards hounds and birds of 
prey" and related to the "predatory habits of the Summoner." The 
parallel presentation of the devil as ''a huntsman in search of prey'’ 
provides an ironic pattern to elements in the tale which critics have 
overstressed as realistic. ''Despite their sworn brotherhood and 
their similar occupations...the devil is shown to be a politer and 
more scrupulous person than the Summoner." 

—Donna L. Gerstenberger 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 29, 
April 1958. 


1517. Wood, Gordon R. "A List of Words from Tennessee," pp. 3- 
18, ''This list of Tennessee words originated in response to articles 
which the present author published in Tennessee newspapers in 1952 
and 1953. While discussing local words, the writer invited readers 
to mail him their comments, questions, and additional words.... It is 
from these readers that most of the quotations have come which in 
the paper illustrate the meaning and social position of words listed.... 
In the glossary each entry is followed by a definition and by a quo- 
tation where necessary or appropriate. Next is the county reporting 
the word. Finally there is a reference to one or more authorities 
if those authorities contain the word....'' This article deals with 
some 140 words and expressions. 


1518. Cassidy, Frederic G. ''Report of a Recent Project of Collect- 
ing,’ pp. 19-41. In response to an editor's query on Mar. 16, 1957, 
Saturday Evening Post readers mentioned 122 marble playing terms 
not already listed in PADS, no. 23 and to these 122 terms Cassidy 
has added 93 terms from his Wisconsin list. Pp. 28-41 are entitled 
"The Vocabulary of Marble Playing (a Supplement to the Lists in 
PADS, no. 23)." —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, n.s. IX: 35, August 1958. 


1519. Blakeley, L. ''Riddles 22 and 58 of the Exeter Book," pp. 241- 
252. "The Circling Stars" is the answer to Riddle 22, which makes 
use of the Plough or Charles's Wain as the main image, of the sky 
("the dangerous sea..."'), and of the stars surrounding the Wain. 
This solution, according to Blakeley, clears up problems of wording 
and exegesis that baffled previous scholars. Riddle 22, based on 
a famous one of Aldhelm's, becomes "one of the most admirable of 
the literary riddles of the Exeter Book," a fact that vitiates Tupper's 
use of it as the chief support of his "argument about the popular 
origin of many of the Exeter Book riddles....'' The chief difficulty 
in Riddle 58 (the answer, "A Well Sweep," already given by Holt- 
hausen) lies in the last sentence—'"'pry sind in naman/ ryhte run- 
Stafas para is rad fruma''—which is given a rune-name solution 
M, I, L reversed to read lim ("branch, beam") to give Rad-lim, a 
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compound not found in extant OE texts. This problem as well as that 
of the difficult nature of the riddle is dealt with. Is, separated from 
its normal meaning of ''ice,'' to stand for ''l,'' supports the point that 
OE poets may have used homophones of rune-names. 


1519a. Ekeblad, Inga-Stina. ''The 'Impure Art' of John Webster," 
pp. 253-267. In The Duchess of Malfi, IV. ii—the Duchess's death 
scene— Webster fuses her death and her love, the cause of her death, 
through ironic use of the antimasque conventions of the madmen's 
masque, climaxed by their ‘antic dance...an ideograph of the dis- 
unity...of'' her world. This masque also resembles "one of the pre- 
decessors of the masque proper,...the charivari,...a marriage-baiting 
custom" that here mocks the Duchess on her remarriage. Other 
masque conventions are merged with the Duchess's bridal-like 
preparations, not for a wedding, but for "the 'laying out’ of her dead 
body..., the culminating irony of the scene.'' The marriage-masque, 
become a masque of Death, thus gathers in the basic conflicts of the 
play and is truly functional, connected as it is with the plot situation— 
the Duchess's remarriage and resultant imprisonment and death, 
Webster's "impure art'' thus holds a balance between convention and 
realism in this important scene, 


- 1520. Whiteley, M. ''Verse and Its Feet," pp. 268-279. Professor 
F. T. Prince's assertions in The Italian Element in Milton's Verse 
(Oxford, 1954) that ''the [verse] line has a theoretic ten syllables..." 
and that the last syllable must be, or be capable of being, stressed, 
with another stress on either the fourth or sixth syllable, are here 
challenged. The points are based on Bembo, Prose della Volgar 
Lingua (1525), which is shown here to imply a pattern of disyllabic 
rising rhythm or feet, a notion Prince had objected to. To deny this 
pattern is to destroy the contrapuntal effect obtained by varying 
from or conforming to this constant rhythmic base provided by feet, 
an effect made clear not by scansion but by sensory experience of 
verse. Though the principle of varying a base is fundamental, Eng- 
lish poetry has no rule for stress at fixed points ina line: ''the 
rhythm is perfectly preserved by two or three feet in rising rhythm 
at any points in the line....'' The discussion has examples from 
Chaucer, Donne, and Milton. (Professor Prince replies, pp. 278- 
279, with qualification, that he is now convinced ''that the notion of 
a basic rhythmic pattern is indeed an essential factor in our experi- 
ence of Milton's verse, and of all verse in this measure from Spenser 
to Yeats.) 


1521. Bennett, J. A. W. '''Lefunge o Swefne - o Nore,''' pp. 280-281. 
The closest parallel to the sentence containing this phrase in the 
Ancrene Wisse is in a late 13th-century ''fragment, now part of MS. 
Royal 13 A VII," the pertinent section being printed in Thos. Wright, 
ed., The Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler (Camden Society, 
24 [1843]), p. xxx. The beliefs in dreams and sneezings are "linked 
exactly" in both the Latin fragment and vernacular Ancrene Wisse. 
Other ME condemnations of the superstitious belief in sneezings are 
mentioned in support of previous conjecture that references to it in 
medieval literature are commonplace. 


1522. Ure, Peter. ''Chapman's Use of North's Plutarch in Caesar 
and Pompey," pp. 281-284. ''Though [George] Chapman may well 
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have consulted a Graeco-Latin text of the Lives [Hermann Crueser's 
edition of 1564], the probability is that he...relied considerably on 
the...vernacular of Sir Thomas North.'' Parallel passages from the 
three Lives used by Chapman (the Caesar, the Pompey, and the Cato 
Minor) as found in Crueser and North are placed next to the relevant 
words or lines from the play to show that Chapman is indebted to 
the latter, not the former. It is apparent, however, that Chapman 
often conflated the English and Latin so that no consistent use is 
made of either. 


1523. Jones, Myrddin. "Further Thoughts on Religion: Swift's Re- 
lationship to Filmer and Locke," pp. 284-286. Sir Robert Filmer's 
defense of the divine right of kings in Patriarcha...was answered 
along with his Observations concerning the Original of Government 
by John Locke's Two Treatises on Government (1690), whose rebut- 
tal, especially in the First Treatise, of Filmer's biblical argu- 
ments —that Adam as first master of all, passed his authority to his 
heirs, the modern monarchs—Swift followed ''step by step'' in 
Further Thoughts. Swift used and accepted Locke's position. 


1524. Allott, Kenneth. ‘Matthew Arnold's 'Stagirius' and Saint- 
Marc Girardin," pp. 286-292. First published as ''Stagyrus" (The 
Strayed Reveller, 1849) and finally corrected to "Stagirius" in the 
1877 collected edition of Arnold's poems, this verse written in 1844 
on the romantic malaise of the time owes its incorrect title to the 
pertinent discussion of '''le jeune Stagyre''' in Saint-Marc Girardin's 
Cours de littérature dramatique (1843), I, ch.v, which work Arnold 
was reading on March l, 1848. (See Arnold's letter to Clough, 
1 March 1848.) The untitled 1844 poem represented ''an exploration of 
romantic weaknesses" which Arnold saw in himself. "'Stagyrus'' was 
added, probably while he readied The Strayed Reveller for the press 
in 1848, to impersonalize the poem. The preface to Arnold's verse- 
play Merope (1858) is a long critical essay in which this mention of 
Torelli's and detailed discussion of Maffei's, Voltaire's, and Alfieri's 
versions of the Merope tragedy are analogous to but better than ch. 
xv of Girardin's first volume on the same subject. "It is remark- 
able that Arnold should have made no acknowledgment of what he 
appropriated."' 


1525. Rees, Joan. A reply on pp. 294-295 to Ernest Schanzer's 
"Daniel's Revision of his Cleopatra," in RES, n.s., VIII (November 
1957), 375-381. (See AES, item 219.) Miss Rees says that Daniel's 
play and the Countess of Pembroke's Antonius "are quite different 
from each other," particularly in accounts of the raising of Antony 
by Cleopatra. —John B. Shipley 


REVUE DES LETTRES MODERNES, V, Spring 1958. 


1526. Astre,G. A. "Dos Passos: une polyphonie systematique. 
42e Parallele: l'orchestration de l'histoire," pp. 65-128. In Forty- 
Second Parallel Dos Passos, the comprehensive critic of America, 
recognizes the right structure for organizing his interpretation of 
America. Here he attempts, like Flaubert, to write what he really 
feels, and he feels, like Thoreau, the dramatic antagonism of man 
and machine. He is a dramatic naturalist without excessive simpli- 
fication. The triple division of Forty-Second Parallel—''Newsreel,"' 
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"Camera Eye," and the biographies—shows up well when the novel is 
compared with 1919 and The Big Money. The biographies offer 
opportunities to reveal the individual effects of the national trends 
reported in the newsreels. "Camera Eye'' reveals the personal atti- 
tude of Dos Passos. The whole of American history, thus presented, 
becomes a meaningful, honestly complex symphony of America, 


REVUE DES LETTRES MODERNES, V, Summer 1958. 


1527. Eisenstein,Sergei M. ''Un projet: l'adaptation de An American 
Tragedy," pp. 88-97. Hollywood producers have strong preconcep- 
tions of what a movie should say. Asa result, the transfer of An 
American Tragedy to the screen was difficult. The main obstacle 
to successful transfer was the question of Clyde Griffith's guilt. 
Von Sternberg finally made the movie the opposite of what Dreiser 
intended by resorting to the trite criminal formula used in other 
movies. 


1528. Nathan, Monique. '''Visualisation' et vision chez Virginia 
Woolf," pp. 142-147. Woolf's reactions to images and her artistic 
feeling for the right impressions have often been borrowed from the 
movies. In Mrs. Dalloway she uses cinematographic techniques for 
showing changes in time and place. Through such movie devices as 
images, analogies, sensible prolongings of the memory, Woolf, and 
other novelists, change a chaotic visualization of reality into the 
unified vision of the novel. —William M. Jones 


SPECTRUM, II: 1, Winter 1958. 


1529. Kenner, Hugh. ''The Beckett Landscape," pp. 8-24. Beckett's 
bizarre characters and themes resemble the uniquely comico-tragic 
repertoire of the circus clown, while his novel-settings ''bear a 
moral resemblance to...the circus, where virtuosity...is the principle 
of life." For Beckett, however, it is the mental virtuosity of memory 
that is all-important, as he is convinced that novels "aren't lived but 
written out of the head."' Proust's belief that an immediate stimu- 
lus" might at any time recapture a lost impression or sensation from 
the mind's "inner gulf'' has influenced him greatly. Hence the usual 
Beckett character has no history, identity, or personality beyond that 
provided by his thoughts. Beckett probes the individual's solitary 
world of hidden ideas, therefore, in an attempt to fathom the inex- 
plicable cause of man's self-love. Beckett's resultant premise is the 
reasonableness of human despair before a mental landscape where 
past, present, and future blend to render the most commonplace ob- 
ject or occurrence strange. 


1530. Davie, Donald. "Kinds of Comedy," pp. 25-31. Samuel Beckett 
is a comic writer who has yet to write a book that is not basically 
humorous. In his radio drama, All that Fall, Maddy Rooney's me- 
ticulous syntax and self-conscious elegance of style become ironic 
weapons of character revelation. Hence a Beckett character's lan- 
guage not only expresses, but betrays, him. And while 'Joycean 
perceptions of parody" are evident, Beckett applies them to a differ- 
ent dimension of language.'' Joyce aimed at the isolated word ora 
character's general vocabulary, while Beckett's target is the sen- 
tence or a character's self-betrayal by "syntactical over-elegance." 
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Beckett's "concern with the dignity or...decrepitude of language" 
reveals his ''concern for the dignity or decrepitude of man."' And 
his withdrawal into a purely verbal universe reflects his desire to 
view man's ''wider troubles at work in language as in a microcosm," 
His humor derives from his pleasure in the human comedy; thus it 
might be supposed that in future writings ''the humor will continue 
to come to the surface."' —Ben Siegel 


SPECTRUM, II: 2, Spring-Summer 1958. 


1531. Mudrick, Marvin. ''Mickiewicz and the Last Epic,"' pp. 83-95. 
Despite the limitations and insularity of the English Romantic writ- 
ers, they had a powerful impact upon Slavic authors of greater genius. 
For example, Adam Mickiewicz (d. 1855), an exiled Polish poet in- 
spired by Byron's poetry, created ''an immense colloquial folk-epic 
almost two centuries after any sort of epic...had become impossible 
in English.'' His Pan Tadeusz is paralleled in English only by 
Chaucer's "epic generosity"' and mastery of created life and vivid 
action—certainly not by Byron's "effeteness'' and ''self-distrustful 
irony.'' And if Mickiewicz's view is colored by ''the nostalgia of 
exile,'' his imaginative vision is clear enough to create characters 
"with lavish exactness, in the shape and color of crisis and daily 
living.'' Even his comic figures are not without passion, humor, 
force,and dignity. Pan Tadeusz deserves recognition as a nineteenth- 
century poetic nonpareil and "'one of the world's epics." 

—Ben Siegel 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LV: 3, July 1958. 


1532. Kaske, R. E. ''Sapientia et Fortitudo as the Controlling Theme 
of Beowulf,’ pp. 423-456. In Beowulf a formulary use of the sapientia 
et fortitudo ideal, widespread in medieval and patristic literature, 
was the poet's imaginative means of synthesizing Christianity and 
Germanic paganism. Beowulf himself (like Wiglaf in Part Il) exem- 
plifies the union of sapientia and fortitudo. Hrothgar (and the Danes) 
represents ''kingly sapientia no longer supported by fortitudo,"' the 
waning of which with age weakens sapientia as well (hence Hrothgar's 
mistakes). Grendel, ''a perversion of fortitudo" unrestrained by 
sapientia and directed by malitia, is called into being by the decline 
of fortitudo among the Danes. Hygelac (and the Geats), unlike Hroth- 
gar, is ''a king of unblemished fortitudo'' but without sapientia (hence 
his mistakes), In fighting the dragon (malitia, the perversion of 
sapientia), Beowulf behaves in accordance with the precepts of 
Hrothgar's sermon, exhibiting fortitudo in the physical encounter 
and sapientia by avoiding avarice in himself and combatting it in his 
people. The rarity of a human combination of sapientia and fortitudo 
is implicitly contrasted with God's unchanging Sapientia et Fortitudo. 
"In that contrast lies...the tragedy of Beowulf," 


1533. Warren, Austin. "Donne's 'Extasie,'" pp. 472-480. In ''The 
Extasie'' Donne ("'a casuist rather than a philosopher") explores 
"something which, as thought, still baffles him," the conception of a 
love which is "first psychic and then, without hiatus, also physical." 
Even the first part of the poem implies that fulfilment is yet to come. 
The movement from Platonic to bodily love is not in the spirit of 
defiant naturalism (cf. '"Communitie") but in a spirit classical and 
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humanistic: 'man, being composed of body as well as soul, must 
love in both modes.'' The arguments for the participation of the body 
appeal to the "'illative sense,'' the most startlingly effective paradox 
("Else a great Prince in prison lies"), reminiscent of the Incarna- 
tion, suggesting that the soul is imprisoned without the body. Thus 
the consummation of their love physically reveals to ''weak men" 
what noble love can be. 


1534. Hauser, David R. ''Otway Preserved: Theme and Form in 
Venice Preserv'd,"' pp. 481-493. Two major criticisms of Venice 
Preserv'd deplore 1) its artificial heroic conventions and 2) its low 
"poetic potential.'' Concerning the first, although Otway does not 
entirely abandon the heroic code, he repudiates the oversimplified 
Cartesian psychology in which will rules passion in favor of a more 
realistic conception of man's ambivalent nature (the broken oaths, 
the self-deception, etc.). Secondly, the cosmic language is appropri- 
ate to the ''symbolic foundation'' of the play, a conflict between heroic 
and humble ways of life, reconciled at the end. Venice Preserv'd 
is ''sound tragedy." 


1535. Barnes, Sam G. ''Was Theory of Life Coleridge's 'Opus 
Maximum! ?"' pp. 494-514. Detailed examination shows that ''Theory 


_of Life'' conforms in structure to Coleridge's oft-repeated and con- 


sistently outlined plan for his ''Opus Maximum." Four of the five 
parts (Logic, Metaphysics, Science, and Philosophy) are easily 
identified while the fifth (Religion or "truth in Christ") is fore- 
shadowed in the abrupt ending. Moreover, ''Theory of Life'' stresses 
Coleridge's two basic principles: ‘unity in multeity'' and "polarity." 
That Coleridge was able (unwittingly) to compose his complete philo- 
sophical message despite life-long failures is due to the date (1816, 
when his beliefs had matured and Coleridge was "full of writing 
plans"), the background of the essay (the Abernethy-Lawrence con- 
troversy concerning the unity of vital and physical processes), and 
the haste of composition (which precluded the usual ''History of 
Philosophy" and ''History of the Christian Religion"). 


1536. Allen, Walter, Jr. ''The Non-Existent Classical Epyllion," 
pp. 515-518. This article cienies the existence of the classical epyl- 
lion, whose influence on English Renaissance poets is argued by 
P. W. Miller in "The Elizabethan Minor Epic," SP, LV (1958), 31-38; 
“there never was such a literary genre as the epyllion, and...the 
name and the genre are errors on the part of comparatively recent 
Classical philology."’ These conclusions are supported by quotations 
from the work of classical scholars, including Allen's essay on the 
subject (1940). —John C. Broderick 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXIV: 3, Sep- 
tember, 1958. 


1537. Harder, Kelsie B. ''Proverbial Snopeslore,'' pp.89-95. Harder 
makes a study of folklore as found in William Faulkner's The Town 
and The Hamlet. He states that he wishes ''to call attention to only 
one aspect of snopeslore—the distorted and disparate proverbial 
statements by I. O. Snopes, together with the mimicking of his gar- 
blings by Ratliff....'". He concludes his article by stating: ''Of in- 
terest to the folklorist is Faulkner's artistic manipulation of folk 
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materials, not only here but also elsewhere. While making fertile 
use of provincial and folk materials, he has somehow managed to 
universalize them and make them enduring. Proverbial Snopeslore 
is one more instance of Faulkner's exploitation of the folk idiom 
and 'culture' for imaginative purposes."' 


1538. Wood, Gordon R. "Heard in the South," pp. 95-101. Pp. 95- 
97 are a review of Tarheel Talk by Norman E, Eliason which was 
published in 1956. Wood notes that ''it is a book in which we find a 
description of English language patterns in North Carolina between 
1750 and 1860."' He discusses the value of this type of research; he 
hopes that this volume will excite ''others to study the linguistic evi- 
dence in the early documents of their locality.'' The rest of the 
article discusses 1) a postal questionnaire that Wood is conducting 
in the central South, which "is an attempt to locate and map the 
occurrence of selected words in the vocabularies of native South- 
erners,'' and 2) the function of the Usage Committee of the American 
Dialect Society. 


1539. Jones, Dazzie Lee. ''Some Folktales from Negro College 
Students,'' pp. 102-111. The methods used in connecting these folk- 
tales and data concerning the informants are presented, and the texts 
of the following tales are given: ''Johnny and the Dead Man's Liver,'' 
"Acquitted,"' ''The Big Mosquitoes," ''Dropping all Titles," ''Fix 
"The Test," ''The Strap Got Loose," ''You Belong Uphere,"' ''Finding 
the Way.'' Each tale is preceded by a brief introduction. 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 9, September 1958. 


1540. Valency, Maurice. ''The Comic Spirit on the American Stage,'' 
pp. 21-24. The bulk of modern American comedy has been derived 
from the romantic rather than the classic tradition. In classic ''true” 
or 'aggressive'' comedy, the audience finds the characters ridiculous 
and feels itself detached from them. Unlike classic comedy, which 
invites the audience to feel hostile to the persons of the play, roman- 
tic comedy evokes sympathy from the audience. It is a cohesive 
force that emphasizes the kinship of men instead of isolating them 
emotionally. 

The United States was formed in a period of sentiment and ro- 
mantic enthusiasm for the rights and dignity of man; therefore, 
partly for this reason, aggressive comedy has never had any real 
success here. And, since World War I, a play that held up to ridicule 
any racial component of the United States was almost certain to fail. 
What appears to work best on the stage today is the depiction of a 
lovable and somewhat eccentric character involved ina difficult 
Situation from which he extricates himself with grace. This reflects 
American optimism and interest in the individual. 


1541, Watts, Richard, Jr. ""Orpheus' Ascending," pp. 25-26. In at 
least two ways Orpheus Descending marks an advance in Tennessee 
Williams's works: (1) the tragedy of misfits, the souls too tender in 
their sensibilities to survive in a world of harshness and cruelty 
(one of his favorite themes), is shown here with more detail than 
ever before; (2) Williams has given the play an increased breadth 
by drawing two of the secondary characters (the idealistic young 
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girl and the sheriff's wife) with sympathy and warmth. The breadth 
and depth make up for the diffuseness which has been charged against 
the play. This work lacks the grace and impact of Williams's best 


drama, but it is a deeply moving work of art. 
—William E. Morris 


THOUGHT, XXXIII: 129, Summer 1958. 


1542. Duffy, Joseph M., Jr. ''The Lost World of Graham Greene," 
pp. 229-247. A recurring theme in Graham Greene's novels is the 
danger and the uncertainty attendant on innocence—'"'a form of in- 
sanity or at least of infirmity of mind''—in a fallen world. Death, 
either physical or spiritual, comes to his innocent characters— 
Alden Pyle, for instance, in The Quiet American. The world of 
youth, of loyalties, and of the assurance of happiness is, for Mr. 
Greene, a nostalgic memory in the Wordsworthian tradition. So he 
insists that one be prepared for the probability of suffering. He sees 
the world as a battleground—man against man, against God, and 
against Satan; and God against Satan. He creates no romantic idols. 
The Ministry of Fear demonstrates the consequences that follow the 
loss of innocence. Mr. Greene's tendency to make his stories con- 
form to his personal passion accounts for the ''thin, superficial, and 
monotonous" quality of much of his work, though it is "satisfactorily 
engrossing" and at times memorably reflects the ordeal of life in 
the modern world. —Charles F. Wheeler 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, No. 978, August 1958. 


1543. Lewis, Naomi. "In Spite of Lit,'"' pp. 114-125. The author 
notes that ''anyone would think from reading Literature that it is by 
no means an agreeable thing to be a woman.,.. The laws of fiction 
have rarely been on the side of women, but is it not largely the fault 
of women when such injustices persist?... What the last half-century 
has done, by way of Lit, has been to bring practically all of the back- 
ground figures to the front—the very old, the very young, the servant, 
the spinster, the prostitute, the 'other' woman." The article dis- 
cusses women in English literature, with quotations from the works 
of Mrs. Browning, Jane Austen, Tennyson, Gissing, Iris March, 
Henry James and others. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


WATERLOO REVIEW, I: 1, Spring 1958. 


1544, Murphy, Dorothy. ''Time and the Modern Novel,"' pp. 30-40. 
Even the most direct and forward-moving novels distort normal 
chronology by psychological variations in tempo, focus, and em- 
phasis, for writers feel compelled to symbolize "the permanent in 
the constant flow of the passing.'' In fact, their awareness of time's 
corrosive influence upon individual values has caused such writers 
as Yeats, Huxley, Middleton Murry, and J. C. Powys to search for 
meaning in quasi-religious or esoteric theories. Most modern novel- 
ists, particularly since Bergson and Proust, attempt to relate past, 
present, and future—as witness Woolf, Faulkner, Priestley, and 
Nathan, among others, In our time the negative aspects of increas- 
ing scientific knowledge and technological skills have produced such 
"dark prophets of doom" as Wells, Huxley, and Orwell to cast a pall 
over the Christian concern for the future. Hence the modern novel- 
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ist's handling of time serves as an effective means of understanding 
"ourselves and our age." —Ben Siegel 


WESTERN REVIEW, XXII: 3, Spring 1958. 


1545. Milton, John R. ''Frederick Feikema Manfred," pp. 181-199. 
This is an examination of the writing of Manfred, ''whose first five 
novels were published under the name of 'Feike Feikema.''' Manfred 
"writes within a thematic scheme which might be called The Long 
View."' This is ''the lesson of the land: hope is based on the roots 
of tradition, on brotherhood, and on the necessity of continuing the 
species.'' Much of his work is autobiographical, especially in the 
trilogy World's Wanderer (1949-1951), which suggests many parallels 
with Thomas Wolfe. However, Miltor examines Lord Grizzly (1954), 
his least autobiographical novel ''since he began to mature as an 
artist,'' and finds it his best. Although Manfred is sometimes guilty 
of a lack of economy and awkward character-names and word coin- 
ages, "he is accomplishing more than any other writer on the current 
scene in establishing a rooted, poetic, evocative language which re- 
mains entirely true to the spirit of the character or the situation.... 
His experimenting...seems now to be leading to a uniquely American 
language.'' A bibliography is appended. 


1546, Vickery, Olga W. ''The Making of a Myth: Sartoris,'' pp. 209- 
219. "It is in Sartoris...that Faulkner, for the first time, is able to 
give dramatic embodiment to his concern with time and language" 
through the making of a myth, the Sartoris myth, and its control of 
the characters. The ''thematic action" of Sartoris covers a time span 
of four generations, in which "'the ultimate significance of an event 
depends on the large temporal and causal pattern into which it fits.... 
The passing of time not only removes the confusion which accom- 
panied the experience but permits and even encourages poetic license 
until, at last, the experience is formalized and expressed by a series 
of significant gestures or words...the legend which has its source in 
history finally replaces history.... Imperceptibly, the legend [of the 
Civil War and Colonel John Sartoris] has been transformed into a 
precept which both regulates and evaluates behavior."' Miss Jenny, 
in one of the last scenes, ''provides a final evaluation of the Sartoris 
myth," as ''she traces the tradition of what she calls 'humorless and 
fustian vainglory' to Colonel John Sartoris and his defiance of time 
and change." 


WESTERN REVIEW, XXII: 4, Summer 1958. 


No relevant articles. —John Wrenn 


The following journals contained no directly relevant articles: 


THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, XXXIX: 1, January 1958; XXXIX: 2, 
April 1958; XXXIX: 3, July 1958. 

KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY REGISTER, LVI: 3, July 1958. 

REVISTA NACIONAL DE CULTURA, No. 127, Marzo-Abril 1958. 

ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, XII: 1, August 1958. 

THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 63, Spring 1958. 
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